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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1897. 


HINDU CASTES AND SECTS. 

Hindu Castes and Sects: an Exposition of the Origin of 
the Hindu Caste System and the Bearing of the Sects 
towards each other and towards other Religious 
Systems. By Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya, M.A., 
D.L. Pp. xvii + 623. (Calcutta : Thacker, Spink, 
and Co., 1896.) 

N spite of all the books, essays and census reports 
dealing with the subject of Hindu castes, the 
problem of the origin of caste still remains one of the 
most difficult ethnological and sociological problems. 
We owe excellent treatises on the caste system as pre¬ 
vailing in certain parts of India at the present day to the 
industry of men like John Wilson (“ Indian Caste,” 1877), 
M. A. Sherring (“ Hindu. Tribes and Castes as Repre¬ 
sented in Benares,” 1872), D. C. J. Ibbetson (“Report 
on the Census of the Panjab,” 1881), E. J. Kitts (“ Com¬ 
pendium of the Castes and Tribes found in India,” 1885), 
J. C, Nesfield (“Brief View of the Caste System of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh,” 1885), H. H. 
Risley (“The Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” 1891-92), 
W. Crooke (“The Tribes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh,” 1896), and others. 
Eminent Sanskrit scholars, too, have devoted their atten¬ 
tion to the caste system as represented to us in the most 
important works of Sanskrit literature, eg. A. Weber 
(“ Collectanea iiber die Castenverhaltnisse,” in his 
“ Indische Studien,” vol. x.), and J. Muir (“Original 
Sanskrit Texts,” vol. i., 3rd ed., 1890). 

A short time ago M. E. Senart published a most im¬ 
portant treatise on the caste system (“ Les castes dans 
i’Inde, les faits et le systSme,” 1896). Proceeding from 
the modern system of castes, as described in the above- 
mentioned works, he tries to explain by it the old system 
of the four castes as found in the Vedic, epic, and legal 
literatures of ancient India. According to him, the so- 
called four castes of Sanskrit literature—Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras—represent not four 
“ castes,” but four “ classes,” viz. the priests, the warriors, 
the Aryan people, and the non-Aryan slaves. But 
behind this system of four classes M. Senart discovers 
traces of a more complicated system, which he thinks 
was, on the whole, analogous to the modern Hindu 
system of numerous castes and sub-castes. Against this 
view of the caste system in ancient India, Prof. H. Olden- 
berg has quite recently (in the Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, vol. li. p. 267 seqqi) raised 
serious objections. He shows that there is a natural 
development from the caste system, as found in the 
oldest Indian literature, to the theories of the Sanskrit 
law-books, and that the Buddhistic literature enables us 
at least to some extent— r to bridge over the gulf be¬ 
tween the caste system of ancient India and its modern 
development. The caste system, as represented in the 
Pali literature of the Buddhists, has been fully treated 
by Dr. R. Pick (“ Die soziale Gliederung im norddst- 
lichen Indien zu Buddha’s Zeit. Mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Kastenfrage,” Kiel, 1897). 

Even more divergent than the views about the 
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historical development of the caste system, are the 
opinions of scholars regarding the origin of caste. 
While Mr. Risley considers it “ scarcely a paradox to 
say that a man’s social status varies in inverse ratio to 
the breadth of his nose,” Mr. Nesfield asserts that “the 
question of caste is not one of race at all, but of culture,” 
and Dr. Brockmann believes it to be proved that “ the 
racial origin of all must have been similar, and that the 
foundation upon which the whole caste system in India 
is based, is that of function, and not upon any real or 
appreciable difference of blood.” 

With such a divergence of opinions, it is not difficult 
to prophesy that the caste problem is likely to occupy 
the attention of both Sanskrit scholars and ethnologists 
for some time to come, and Pandit Jogendra Nath 
Bhattacharya’s book on the “ Hindu Castes and Sects ” 
may be welcomed as a solid contribution to the study of 
one of the most important problems in the history of 
India. This book has an additional value of its own, as 
coming from the pen of an intelligent and highly educated 
native, who at the same time is, if not an orthodox 
Brahman, yet a proud member of the Brahman caste. 
And it is of the greatest interest to see how such a native 
views the caste system and the development of sects—so 
intimately connected with that of castes—in his own 
country. Besides, a native has opportunities of getting 
information which it would be very difficult, and often 
impossible, for any European to obtain. 

As to the origin of caste, Pandit Bhattacharya takes it 
for granted that the whole caste system is a creation of 
the Brahmans and their Sastras—a view of which few 
ethnologists will approve. Caste, like any other socia 
institution, must, after all, be a product of natural 
growth—though (just as is the case with other social 
institutions) fostered and turned to their own selfish 
ends by those who profited by it, in our case by the 
Brahmans. Our author, indeed, as a staunch advocate 
of Brahmanism, denies all such motives of selfishness on 
the part of the Brahmans. “ Caste,” he says (p. 4 seq.), 

“has had its origin, no doubt, in Brahmanical legis¬ 
lation. But there is no ground whatever for the doctrine 
that it is the outcome of the policy embodied in the 
Machiavelian maxim Divide and Rule. A very little 
reflection ought to show that the caste system, intro¬ 
duced and enforced by the Brahmanical Shastras, could 
not possibly be the cause of any social split. On the 
contrary, it provided bonds of union between races and 
clans that had nothing in common before its intro¬ 
duction. ...” He believes “that the legislation of the 
Rishis was calculated not only to bring about union 
between the isolated clans that lived in primitive India, 
but to render it possible to assimilate within each group 
the foreign hordes that were expected to pour into the 
country from time to time. . . . The authors of such 
legislation deserve certainly to be admired for their 
large-hearted statesmanship, instead of being censured 
for selfish ambition and narrowness.” 

Yet when we read of the extravagant prerogatives of 
the Brahman caste, we cannot help admitting that the 
development, though not the origin, of the caste system 
is largely due to the ambition and selfishness of the 
Brahmans. The position of the Brahman in Hindu 
society could not be what it is according to the Sanskrit 
law-books and according to Pandit Bhattacharya’s own 
description (p. 19 seqqi), if the Brahmans had not used 
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every possible effort to inculcate the doctrine of their own 
superiority into the minds of the people. 

“ The more orthodox Sudras,’ ! he tells us (p. 20), 
“ carry their veneration for the priestly class to such an 
extent, that they will not cross the shadow of a Brahman, 
and it is not unusual for them to be under a vow not to 
eat any food in the morning, before drinking Bipra- 
charanamrita, i.e. water in which the toe of a Brahman 
has been dipped. On the other hand, the pride of the 
Brahman is such that they do not bow to even the 
images of the gods worshipped in a Sudra’s house by 
Brahman priests.” 

If a Sudra be invited in the house of a Brahman —that 
is to say, if he be invited to partake of the leavings of the 
Brahman’s plate—the Sudra has to pay a “ salutation fee 
of at least one rupee.” 

“ But when a Brahman eats in the house of a Sudra on 
a ceremonial occasion, the payment of a fee by the host 
to the guest is a sine qua non ” (p. 21). 

Such customs, and the ideas underlying them, can only 
be understood by a long history of subjection—a sub¬ 
jection which was all the more thorough, as the ruling 
class was that of the priests, naturally the most powerful 
class in a country like India where religion was at all 
times the main force in the life of the nation. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view of the caste system, as sketched 
by Pandit Bhattacharya, we see before us a highly 
developed system of aristocracy. Here we have not 
only, as in most of the other countries, one class of society 
raised by hereditary rank above the rest of the people, 
but a graduated scale of ever so many distinct classes of 
society, every one of which claims superiority to the next 
lower class, the status of every family being determined 
by the traditions as to their hereditary rank, traditions 
which, in India, seem to be as trustworthy as a Gotha 
Almanac. 

No man, as Pandit Bhattacharya show's, could pass 
himself off as a member of a Brahman caste. The strict 
rules of etiquette require that every Hindu, when asked, 
must mention not only the names of his paternal and 
maternal ancestors, but give also information about his 
caste, his clan, his family or Gotra, his Pravara or 
ancestral family priests, his Veda, and the particular 
sacred books studied by his family. Our author tells us 
a characteristic story how a shoemaker was found out 
who wanted to pass as a Brahman. 

“ With a view' to have a share of the nice eatables pro¬ 
vided for the Brahman guests of a local Dives, he 
equipped himself like a Brahman w'ith his sacred thread, 
and quietly joined the company when they assembled in 
the evening. As usual on such occasions, one of the 
party asked him what his name and his father’s name 
were. He said, in reply, that his own name was Ram 
Chatterjea and that his father’s name was Kasi Lahiri. 
Being thus found out, he was hustled out of the place. 
His low position in caste saved him from kicks and 
blows, and while effecting his exit he gave expression to 
the sad moral of his adventure by muttering, ‘a shoe¬ 
maker cannot conceal his caste even under cover of 
night’ ” (p. 30). 

Whatever may have been the origin of caste, whether 
race differences or differences of occupation, nowadays 
the social status of a man is determined neither by the 
breadth of his nose nor by his occupation, but by his 
genealogy 7 . The very profession to the exercise of which 
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the Brahman owes his high social rank has fallen into 
contempt, for “according to Hindu notions, a priest is a 
very inferior person, and no Brahman, w'ho can live 
otherwise, w'ould willingly perform the work of a priest” 
(p. 25). On the other hand, pedigrees are most highly 
valued. Take, for instance, the high class Radhiyas or 
Kulins of Bengal, one of the most aristocratic of the 
Brahman castes, who until recently were quite illiterate, 
yet— 

“ Their hereditary rank made them highly prized as 
bridegrooms for the daughters of their well-to-do clans¬ 
men, and many of them lived in former times by making 
marriage their sole profession. A Kulin of a high class 
might then marry more than a hundred wives without 
any difficulty, and there are still some who have such 
large numbers of wives as to necessitate their keeping 
regular registers for refreshing their memory about the 
names and residences of their spouses. Not only each 
marriage, but each visit by a Kuiin to his wife brought 
him valuable presents, and as his wives and children 
were supported by his fathers-in-law, he could pass his 
days in comfort without being qualified for any kind of 
service or profession ” (p. 41). 

In spite of all the laws of the Sastras prescribing 
certain occupations for each caste, there is hardly one 
profession that may not be exercised by any caste. We 
find Brahmans employed as cooks (pp. n, 22, 63, &c.), 
others who practise medicine (p. 48), many who live as 
agriculturists (pp. 50, 55, 131), and even as common 
servants (p. 131). The Valodras of Gujarat are partly 
money-lenders, and partly beggars who perform their 
begging tours on horseback (pp. 74, 81). Among the 
Audichyas in Gujarat there are also many professional 
beggars, and some who act as water-carriers (p. 75). 
The same variety of occupations is also found among 
other castes. 

Pandit Bhattacharya divides the castes into six groups : 
1) The Brahmans, (2) the military castes, (3) the scientific 
castes (physicians and astrologers), (4) the writer castes 
(Kayasthas), (5) the mercantile castes, and (6) artisan 
and agricultural castes, cowherds and shepherds, and 
domestic servants. 

For every one of the numerous castes and sub-castes 
belonging to these six principal divisions, the Pandit 
gives us not only valuable statistics, but also highly 
interesting historical and ethnological data, which will 
be welcome to every student of the caste problem. 

The second part of Pandit Bhattacharya’s book is 
devoted to a survey of the Hindu sects. By way of an 
introduction the author states his views concerning the 
origin of sects and of religion in general. He defines 
religion as “the art of bringing men under priestly 
discipline,” all religion being denounced by him as “the 
outcome of human policy,” while founders of religious 
sects should be regarded like conquerors and political 
rulers. He uses very strong adjectives whenever he 
speaks of priests and founders of sects, but, strange to 
say, he never uses such strong language when he 
happens to speak of the Brahmans. On the contrary, 
they are always spoken of as wise law-givers, whose 
“ good and noble ” teaching was corrupted by the sect- 
founders to whom such terms as “quacks” or “jugglers* 
are freely applied by the author. 

The fact is, in speaking of the Hindu sects, Pandit 
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Bhattacharya is certainly not an unbiased judge, but a 
strong partisan of Brahmanism. He denies that the 
sect-founders are religious reformers in any sense of the 
word. 

“ Looked at with the light of sober common-sense and 
unbiased judgment, the net result of their so-called 
reformations is that they let loose on society an army of 
able-bodied beggars, with the most preposterous claims 
on the charity and the reverence of the laity. Moral 
teaching of any kind very seldom forms a part of the 
programmes of our prophets. They teach their followers 
to sing some songs which tend either to corrupt their 
morality, or to make them indifferent to work for the 
production of wealth ” (p. 359). 

There is, no doubt, a great deal of truth in this 
criticism, but it is certainly not the whole truth about the 
religious systems of India. Our Pandit entirely fails to 
see the weak points of Brahmanism which gave rise to 
the formation of the sectarian religions, and he utterly 
ignores the influence which the great philosophical 
systems of India exercised on the development of the 
sects. And altogether, he is too much of a partisan to 
be a good historian. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal of valuable in¬ 
formation to be found also in this part of Pandit 
Bhattacharya’s book. The numerous Hindu sects are 
grouped by him under the following classes :—(1) Siva- 
worshipping sects, (2) Sakti tvorshippers, (3) Vishnu- 
worshipping sects, (4) the disreputable Vishnu-worship- 
ping and Guru-worshipping sects, (5) the modem 
religions intended to bring about union between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans, (6) Buddhism, and (7) 
Jainism. 

Not only in the chapter treating of the “disreputable 
sects,” but also in the accounts of the Sivites, Saktas, 
and Vishnuvites, much will be found that is of greater 
interest for the history of morality than for the history of 
religion. There is hardly one crime, however abomin¬ 
able, that is not recommended by one or the other of the 
so-called Hindu “ religions,” and the number of sects 
sanctioning sexual immorality is so large that we really 
need the assurance of our author “ that the moral nature 
of the Hindus, as a nation, is, generally speaking, far 
superior to most of their religions ” (p. 458). Although 
we cannot approve of Pandit Bhattacharya’s wholesale 
condemnation of the Hindu sects, we have to admit that 
many of the latter-day prophets who founded “ sects ” 
during the last centuries fully deserve to be denounced as 
impostors. Take, for instance, Ram Saran, the founder 
of the Kartabhaja sect in Bengal:— 

“ To be ready with a pretext for exacting money from 
his followers, he declared that he was the proprietor of 
every human body, and that he was entitled to claim rent 
from every human being for allowing his soul to occupy 
his body. ... To enforce his right and to give a 
pecuniary interest to his followers, the Karta appoints 
the chief men among the latter as his bailiffs and agents 
for collecting his revenue. The majority of the dupes of 
the sect are women, who readily pay the small tax that is 
demanded of them for the sake of securing long life to 
their husbands and children.” 

On the whole, 1 should like to recommend Pandit 
Bhattacharya’s book rather to the scholar than to the 
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general reader. At any rate, the latter will do well never 
to forget that the author is himself a member of one of 
the most aristocratic Brahman castes. But the student 
of the history of civilisation in India will find in this 
book a great deal of useful and highly interesting 
information. 

The value of the book is enhanced by an excellent 
index and glossary. M. Winternitz. 


EXPERIMENTAL MORPHOLOGY. 
Experimental Morphology. By Charles Benedict Daven¬ 
port, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology in Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. Part First. Effect of Chemical and Physical 
Agents upon Protoplasm. Pp. xiv + 280. (London : 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1897.) 

T HE term “experimental morphology” is new, and 
requires to be defined. We cannot do better than 
quote the author’s own definition. 

“ Several distinct steps can be recognised in the pro¬ 
gress which has been made in the interpretation of form. 
The earlier studies were concerned chiefly with answer¬ 
ing the question, What are the differences between the 
various adult forms ? The results of observations and 
reflections relating to this question constitute the sciences 
of descriptive and comparative anatomy. Next, a more 
fundamental inquiry was entered upon: How are 
these forms produced or developed ? The results 
of observations and reflections upon this subject con¬ 
stitute the science of comparative embryology. Finally, 
in these later days a still more fundamental question has 
come to the front : Why does an organism develop as it 
does ? What is that which directs the path of its 
differentiation ? This is the problem which the new 
school of ‘ Entwicklungsmechanik ’ has set for itself— 
it is likewise the problem with which this book is 
concerned. 

“ The causes which determine the course of an organ¬ 
ism’s development are numerous, but fall into two general 
categories : namely, internal causes, which include the 
qualities of the developing protoplasm ; and external 
causes, which include the chemical and physical proper¬ 
ties of the environment in which the protoplasm is de¬ 
veloping. ... It is the purpose of the present work to 
consider the effects resulting from external causes. 

“ When we wish to isolate the separate effects in any 
complex of causes, we must resort to the well-known 
procedure of experimentation. . . . Accordingly we call 
in experiment to get an insight into the causes of organic 
form, and thus justify the name which we have applied 
to our study.” 

The author proposes to attack the problem of the in¬ 
fluence of external agents upon organisms from four 
points, viz. : (1) their influence upon the phenomena 
exhibited by all living protoplasm ; (2) their influence 
upon growth ; (3) their influence upon cell division ; and 
(4) their influence upon differentiation. The present 
volume deals with the first point only, and its scope will 
be best understood if we say that it treats of the 
physiology of protoplasm. 

The book is mainly based upon the work of others, 
and owes not a little to Verworn, It is, in fact, the 
author’s expressed aim “ so to exhibit our present know¬ 
ledge in the field of experimental morphology as to indi¬ 
cate the directions for further research.” It is therefore 
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